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\ BY MAX EHRMANN. 

Upon this grassy, water margined ground, 

Beneath these lovely trees, tLat rise so high, 
Will many children’s voices wild resound 

Till in the West the summer day shall die. ‘ 

\ ` 

Here many a youth will whisper ‘pve sincere, 

And blooming maidens blush at lovers’ ways. 
Here wanderers will rest and have no fear 

Ambitious youth will dream. of mighty days. 


The smooth and gentle river’s en {less flow, 
The magic amber of the seting sun, 
The trees through which the coo ing breezes blow, 
- Will sooth the weary when tie day is done. 


Alike the young and swift, the ol}. and slow, 
= The rich and poer—here all ‘shall equal stand. 
Here seaward they will watch tie, river flow, 


Here will their human sympithy expand. 


~ To men grown stooped and gray in after years, 
This lovely place will be a hallowed spot, 
When memory still the crooning river hears, 
And childhood’s wonderous days are unfcrgot. 


To them who gave this ground for public weal, 
In war’s grim days of strain ard ctress, 
I speak the gratitude the living fiet,“ 
Ey) The TEES the yet unborn will oft’ express.’ 
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(DePauw University has been Seigiratine Pe rolag ial. More až a year See 
the University commissioned Max write the Centennial Ode. I 
magnificently read by Professor Bewer gn on Alumni i Ray at pi Gremat © ee 


fore an ausionce of three thousand ms, We he: rmission.— 
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MAX EHRMANN, DEWEY ANNAKIN, = >` 
Author. Reader. : 


“Alma Mater is spe 


to make: ee 
Into receptive minds I place a lovely dream, © 


Your Alma Mater speaks, my Children | To guide their steps until their bonds with 
everywhere, 


Whose steps have wandered round the girdle: 
of the earth. 1 


life shall \break— 


A lovely dream to make of earth a paradise! ~~ 
| The times are new, the problems new. ‘Let | 
; us bring light, 

Through love and learning make a worthy 
i ; sacrifice 
Can it be true a hundred years have slipped | For men and women wandering in their hope.” 

away less night. ; 

Since first I nursed to thought your forebears; an i 


in this place! A gat cae ae ; n 
I marvel much how many loved me in their pdn pe thing called learning if it lead 


day, i 
I sent them forth so ill-prepared to run the But iS harangues of parlor 
oie Wake up, far-scattered -Sons and. vee 
| do your share 
To turn the sordid scenes of life into romance! 


“| In thought return to me and hear, while I : 
lay bare Be 
My heart, that we may have a glorious rebirth)” 


Had I r the tears, now could I weep whe I 
recall 
ti -di a 
How Ginter nape, new discovered truth filled me Think you these sturdy pioneers who gave 


The whil hild 1 me birth 
À Bin gall, Obidren, drinking falMmkoon, `] Were babblers in a super-heated drawing- 


i j 
j d ieee es room? 
ee moonlese night over trackless wastes in In high sincerity they trod the sunlit earth. 
| » 3 Shall we today sit etiane in a cloistered 


-I failed in many things; but in the task a EN gloom? a por 


| I did not fail A : _undred years of love and labor made 


Nid place; : 
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I NANCY HANKS LINCOLN. 
BY BLANCHE HAMMOND CAMP. 


[Mrs. Camp, Boonville poet, has given The Sunday Star spectal 
permission to print this poem. Mrs. Camp is to read the poem at 
-services to be conducted at the grave of Abraham Lincoln’s mother— 
a, Nancy Hanks Lincoln—at Lincoln City Wednesday—Lincoln’s birth« 


Ay je The services will be conducted by the Boonville Press Club, In- ' 


A woman pioneer, heroic through 
A great sacrifice, 

ty No splendid pomp or royal robe were 
s of her life a part. 

Her home, a crude log-hewn cabin 


S But golden grandeur lay deeply 

N cloistered in her heart; 

MG A Jabor-tried soul, submerged by 
simple, homely things. 

cd 


that obscured her way; 


in an unchartered land, i 


diana Lincoln Union and Southwestern Indiana Civic Association. ] 


| 


With fortitude she met privations; 


‘| Patiently she kept bright embers of | 


ii motherhood aglow 


blurred the hut at end of day. 
‘ She was endowed with rare intelli- 
H gence of humanity ; 
By Beneath a homespun dress there 

pulsed an innate understanding. 
The universe still feels the force of 
i her ageless power. 
| i Influence of her brief life will always 

be commanding. 
© mother of Lincoln, revered by all. 


When mystic shadows caught and 


Unknowingly she cradled a nation's) 


fate close in her arms f 
And left to us a priceless legacy— 
Ig the son she bore. f 
| Undaunted he, the wayfinder, kept! 
l faith and nobly built 
3 A foundation for freedom that will 
last forever more. 


| Through primal days, crucial years This 


of war and tragedy, ; 
Her spirit, radiant with measureless | 
immensity, f 
| Inspired and guided this courageous, | 
fearless man 
With love of country moulded into) 
divine intensity. 
Only the wind’s poignant eloquence | 
was her funeral dirge. 
Sequestered in a quiet world, cloaked 
A with exquisite jade, 
Upon a hallowed knoll there stands 
her consecrated shrine, 
Where choiring birds rehearse at 
} dawn an anthem unafraid. 
| Here, protected by fragrant spruce, 
and tall cathedral trees, 
{One can conjure the lonely hour 
4 when on this sacred sod 
A man, athirst for 
scenes, returned 
_ pray, 


childhood's 
to humbly 
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“And his great soul was lifted with 
an urgent sense of God. 
O mother of Lincoln, revered by all. 


A web of stars enfolds the earth 
with mellow candleshine, 

That weaves a magic spell above her | 
thrice-blest mortal dust, 

Etching nature’s magnificent pattern 
of Deity. i 

Indiana will proudly guard and keep | 
this sacred trust, 

Let us turn back a seared and yel- 
lowed page of history, 

When all the country mourned the 
hour of Lincoln's martyrdom, 

And vision this loyal mother at eter- 
nity’s gate— 

Exalted, triumphantly waiting for | 
his soul to come. 

Dare we, the people of today, forget 
to honor her f 

Who had the wisdom of sages with- | 

| out the world’s acclaim? 

It was not chance that she gave life | 
to this leader of men, | 


But destiny building cornerstones for 
the Hall of Fame. 

We will raise high for her the torch 
of truth and loyalty. 


j Our hearts remembering will cherish 


this great open space 
Where mortals stand in humbleness 
as at an altar rail— 
of God upon its face. i 
O mother of Lincoln, revered by all. |} 


Life’s Journey 
| By Ella Wheeler Wilcox (1855-1919) 
As we speed out of youth’s sunny 
station, 
The track seems to shine in the 
light, 

But it suddenly shoots over chasms 
Or sinks into tunnels of night. 
And the hearts that were brave in 

the morning 
Are filled with repining and fears, 
As they pause at the City of Sorrow 
Or pass through the Valley of 
| Tears. 


| But the road of this perilous journey 
The hand of the Master has 
made; 
With all its discomforts and dan- 
| . gers, 


TOR 4 =" 


spot that holds at eve the hush | 


=~ 


ae ify SB -o 
We need not be sad or afraid. 
Paths leading from light into dark- 
ness, 
Ways plunging from gloom to de- 
spair, 
Wind out through the tunnels of 
midnight 
To fields that are blooming and 
fair 


Though the rocks and the shadows 
surround us, 
Though we catch not one gleam 
of the day, 
Above us fair cities are laughing, 
And dipping white feet in some 
bay. 
And always, eternal, forever, 
Down over the hills in the west, 
The last final end of our journey, 
There lies the Great Station of 
Rest. 


"Tis the Grand Central point of all 
railways, 
All roads unite here when they 
end; 


\"Tis the final resort of all tourists, 


All rival lines meet here and 


blend. 


If stolen or begged for or bought, 
On whatever road or division, 


| |Red roses at the window-sills 


Will bring you at last to this spot, | 


If you pause at the City of Trouble, 
Or wait in the Valley of Tears, 
Be patient, the train will move on- 

ward, 
And rush down the track of the 
years. 
Whatever the place is you seek for, 
Whatever your game or your 
quest, 
Ycu shall come at the last with re- 
joicing, 
To the beautiful City of Rest. 


You shall store all your baggage of | 


worries, 
You shall feel perfect peace in this 
realm, 


You shall sail with old friends on 


fair waters, 
With joy and delight at the helm. 
You shall wander in cool, fragrant 
gardens 
With those who have loved you 
the best, 


And the hopes that were lost in life’s i 


journey 


You shall find in the City of Rest, | j 


D. A. T. 
P. M. S. also sent a copy. 
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At Carcassonne—An Answer || 
ott By Wiliam F, McCormac “ 


| My hair is gray with sixty years 
| And vestiges of travail dire; 

The futile cares, the wasted tears, 
And oh, the unappeased desire! 
Vain longing for a far-off thing; | 

The course of life is nearly run, 
And there’s a place where robins — 
sing— g 

But I am 


still at Carcassonne, 
But I am still at Carcassonne! 


There is a place where robins sing, | 
Far off amid the hills of blue; } 
Where sheep-bells answering sheep- | 

bells ring | 
And woodlands echo the cuckoo. 
See, from the city gate the way 
Winds upward whitening in the | 
sun; 4 
My heart has gone there many & El 
day— ia 
But I am still at Carcassonne, 
But I am still at Carcassonne! 


And there's a cot with roof of } 
thatch 

And walls as white as matin snow, 

Unlocked the door and free the 


i 
l, 
i 


All tickets, all mile-books, all passes, | latch 


To let who'er will come and go. el 


And climbing grapes in clusters E 


dun— yi 

Far off, far off amid the hills— j| 
But I am still at Carcassonne, | 
But I am still at Carcassonne! 


"| Ah, here the wheel of commerce 


t files, 


+ 


The freighted barge, the wagon” 
bent, $ 
| The bags and bales of merchandise, 
The cayilling for a tarnished | 
cent; 


| |The boulevards, the granite streets, | 


The lights in tawdry tangle spun, 
And Life a masque of poor deceits— f 

I know too much of Carcassonne, || 

' I know too much of Carcassonne! M 


_ Thus mused at Carcassonne one day 
A bishop (or a general); 
The morrow found him on the way | 
That REGE to where the robins || 
call, | 
And in the heart of mountains blue i 
There came a hoary-headed one | 
| Who said in tears, “My life I rue— 
Ah, had I lved:in Carcassonne, 
Ah, had I lived in Carcassonne!” | 


4 


os 
' 


z ‘ morning. 

ei The; Passing night fondled me, hovering close to me, 
t! = softly, silently. , 

Boe breaking day builds the spirit temple of my joy. 
y iT abandon myself! 

{seems to me that never before have I walked with 
j i ` kthe spirit as now, nor overcome space, time and 
; the elements as I overcome them now. 

Lwould liquefy myself to mingle my substance with the 
as clouds and creep into the crannies of the good 
= ` earth, 


k caress the good earth—lie upon it for hours, my body 


p w 


at full length. I converse with it; and the lan- 
y guage is more articulate than the language of 
men. It is my mother, and the mother of my 
sisters and brothers, the grass and the trees, and 
all breathing and breathless living things~the 
great mother ever blooming! 


a 


oo comb her hair with my fingers, and dry my lips 


tain, 


R And they gave official blessing Ha in its bubbling eddles, 


Of the misled Hiawatha. 


we weee 


‘i (Nine to six official blessings) 
| To the plans of coming warfare. 
G kok x 
Misean noble “sachem, ENE 
# Gathered to his lodge his people, - bd 
i To the lodge of the Blue Eagle, pa 
úil Sacred standard of the battle. A 
th Forth they sallied armed a 
“mandates” 

l New invented type of hatchet) 
| To assail thè lowly Flatfeet. 
Aa * Ok * 


You all know this saga’s ending, 
i How the Flatfeet rose in frenzy, =>. 
“| And they smote the ultra-red skins, «= 

if Smote them from the land forever. = 


{i 
i} 


ii] And their sachem Hiawatha 
i| Dwells alone upon the Hudson ay 
With his squaws and his papooses.), ~ 
Now his tribe is always peaceful, a 
Ruled by nine respected prophets, 
EU By a chief, and by a council, 
Hii Harmonized in different -power. 
i And the Ethiopotomac s 
if Runs untroubled from 1.8 sources, cle 


OTHER EARTH— 


BY MAX EHRMANN 


I AM the dawn, the whisper of winds, the perfume of ` 


At the dreams of men and horses 


COTTIER Ie PO PTT ST 


upon her cheek, and beat her with gentle blows 
of affection, and press my limbs against her. 

Insane, egotistical rapture! mirth inspiring! 

For a few hours here in the still morning I wash myself E 
,clean of civilization, and purge myself of things 
and the accumulated rubbish of time. 

I push back history, dismiss interpreters, and stand |- 
erect before the dawn, looking the universe in fin 
the face, and asking my own questions. Fi 

Tomorrow I shall return to the human wheels; but now E 
I defy the world of customs and laws, of eek 
and serfdom; and I yield myself childliké to the 
light and the air and the sweet-scented dew of 
mother earth. 

A bird flies through the sky, and I fly with it. I am 
in each pearl of moisture sparkling in the sun. 
I lie Jazy on the clouds. And I acknowledge si 
kinship with each winged thing. 

I see all as one, and nothing repels me, as this new a 
climbs noiselessly out of the valley of night. Fa 

Peace lies over the world and over the world of my soul. 


ir. 


— 
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There's trouble lurkin’ everywhere 
That I have ever been— 
-i Think likely, too, we got our share, ¢ 
zg Town Pm a-livin’ in— God, seems like, always totes a share, 
Got worries on most every hand, When trouble gets too hard. to bear, : 
An’ sickness in some parts, Be 
An’ poverty to beat the band, Can't see no sense in givin’ in 3 
An’ likely, busted hearts— When troubles weigh us down— 
Main thing we're shy on, seems, is jes’ Forgettin’ how to laugh, or grin, 
A ton or so of cheerfulness. Face achin’ with a frown— 
Head bowin’ under every blow 
That fate can put acrost— 
Heart takin’ every grief in tow, 
That looks like it was lost— Sate 
Peers like, to me, when folks is grown, $ 
They ought to have a spinal bone. "mi 


Least- -ways without a scar— “3 
But them's the hurts that folks conceal, 
An’ carry, light an’ far— 


Don't reckon my town's any worse 
Than thousands you could pick— 

’Peers like the whole blame universe i 

3 Got tarred off the same stick— 
Think people mostly rave an’ cuss 

" At sorrow an’ at strife— 

ris Forgettin’ trouble’s born with us, 

1 An’ when it’s done—so’s life! 

© Ain’t smart enough to know a laugh 

4 Will cut our worries down to half. 


Dad-gum, it looks like folks would say, 
I'm sick of ole man gloom— h Sy 

Think IIl jes’ histe him out today, ieee 
Give cheerfulness his room— yii 

Think we'd get mighty tired of groans, 


RES Ain’t sayin’ there’s not tragedy An’ foolish tears that's fell— 


4 That's mighty dark an’ deep— An’ stiffen up our spinal bones wt 
EAG -Things bound to come—have come to me, An’ laugh at life a spell— me Ph 
ia Make anybody weep— Find, likely, fightin’ trouble’s fun, <5; 


Leave -gashes even time won't heal, 


a 


_ A-leavin’ God our biggesti¢ ‘one. Rete 


ee a ee ee ee a, ee oe “eee 


rd. fee uz ee aga Campos ARER A ee PRR ons io) Po ae) 
ai Se TR eos net HEI Bs. wr Ba ed naa posi] (oA Batt gelato nda bel) 2 
3 | ' pres A o No ee er. paar Peay end kindly: “How they polnt-our memories, back ii iy i 
a Way Back In Indiana. i r O ick nest he gv a ‘you asked for, as written by Jogle BH, Hunt, To tha hasty worda and actions ard ip 
f nA Ry rcescenuines Sonchtand, wherg the! ‘Trust me, thou shalt Anad natia A neva {t wae, written Ig IDT gT olia PONANA E A E E 
L G thi å it | ow oxi ` 
Š | Over folds in Alabama, whero the cotton bioa- | CPSA Be the Nght of morning Lajotin C. Ridpath, the historian, thought aa pA jt nowy grace they He.. 
4 Mi sc . 
N Or of Caiifornia’s sunshine, where the roues Lady, I will not decelve thee, much of the poem that he had an edition } Se reaping by and by.» 
aver bloom. aul tns Fullgleas heart with woe; i | printed on white satjn, and Whittler wrote of } rize the nies! 
rand eternal summer, shed » an elieve me, Í. Strange we never p c` 
Ip pace So ca perriline! aing out Sorrow thou shalt never know. É Fey enian youne; author Bhat | shetihadjtruiy aa Till the sweet volced birda have flown; 
E There! f another scene that thrills me, spri masterod the secret of English. We are unnif Strange that we should slight the violeta 4 
; trom the fading yaura; » springing | Lady, every joy would perish, js able to furnish any information concerning ] Till the.lovely flowers are gone; 
"Tia my, early Home of childhout. where T, Pleasures all would wither fast |- -either of the alleged authors. +. strange that summer skies and sunshine k 
through life'n joy and feara, dano hennt could love or cher "ish f; i YOU KISSED ME ' ` di Never seem one-half so tair He 
Heard the moaning and the sighing of the Ms World of storm and blast; ~ | m aa As when winter's snowy ‘pinions oj i 
W: mina Biaw through pe com, Ea or nars thar gleam above thee” | j Xen age et head froppedi nona on 7 Shake the white down in the air. 
Ti « ` 
ack n, e e place where Ii go wouid he who secHale ey | Wh | vies a feeling of shelter and infinite rest, $ Lips from which the seal of silence $ 
In the darkness be thy light anel mhe holy emotions my tongue dared not | | None but con can rol ayay 
Oh, it seema I hear the musie o i J Never blossomed in such beauty $ 
* among the trees, f ape. birda | Down beside the flowing river, wt KE | Flashed “tp in @ flame from my heart to my As adorns the mouth today; 
| And the chatter of the guineas, and the hum- ||. Where the dark green’ willow weeps “et cheek Nand swect words that freight our inemory' Sá 
ming of the bees— Where the leafy branches quiver, , wl : With their beautiful perfuma z 
See the same old mellow! moonlight, in the f° There a gentle malden slecps; iE "Your arms held me fast. on Come to us in sweeter accents a 
orchard by the lane—: _ Inthe morn_a lonely stranger |. Ohi your arms were so bold, = ! ~ Aa Through the portals of the tomb. 
AR Aahe o rs raintrops beat Cat oke apn tin many shouts be ep Tieart Ee sgaineiehoageyin paeis passionate Let us guther up the sunbeams H 
2 t * oas ger, o! 4 g > 
ha, Wavgjgolden w z For he strews her grave with flowers aour glances seemed’ drawing my soul through |} | erie Rey aie! pa toug RES a ¢ 
= ‘ : my eyes : ‘ft: 
athe rs ee i rae sunshine, riding ou tae hie ce not her Tamme ` "As the En draws the’ mist from the Bea to | fecale. out ine nopan chin 'e 
"r white han n mine, P the skies. $ 2 
Smell. tue -anple dey. wings Cookin ak For I seek no fairer laurel of Your lipa clung’ to mine till I praped in my Tn the bloringa oode. 
swag. va tne ou Lorm, yee aphan the constant love of thine! bliss j pith a paras nari ue wank 
aK n, Ini f p A en the stlver the briers from C] 
Aane, ^ e t s moonlight brightens They might, never unclasp from this ra turo 
S a was “born, ~ 4 Ri ones shalt slumber on my breast, a H klas. \ i ús May Riley 88 doy Bin 
may ender words thy soul shall lighten, ate 
neh l rif Lull thy spirit into rest. 


p ee G 
t ilow “witht ienc® —— ——— 9 my will 
FTF om bnew not where, — | In delicious joy for'a moment stood stiil. Wheres ka fn 30, 1913. 3 . 
-s el peo enchanting—somer gi S Life had for me then no tampian ano atate, ar er git to braggin’ ‘bout his 
men Cy oday, charmé, 
Pgh I'm almost at the eee. and Edmund Clarence Stedman AWB"visiona of Wappinees outside of your arma, | | BUt what T git to squirmin’ an' I jus" can't) 
© 7 in turning gray, ra? $ And were I this instant an angel possessed ai hin wa or Ji 
SG seethe, picts olatiity (now the p Oh, Quick to read the lightest touch zot aie peace and the joy that are given the RR ie ok 1 come from, an w A 
p n decay), | “« f beauty or of trut est, s d 
And the ones that used to gather ro Rich In the thoughtfulness of age, I would fing my white robes | unreptningiy Srt Ji RAN ithat, niyġstate'a ee 
j hearth are far away. | The hopefuiness of youth, ; down. Reese Sw = i» ai 
„Put you’ iiinn when thè t The courage of the gentle heart, I would tear from my forehead ita beautiful 4 roy st 
rasurrection morn, The wisdom of th i crown bod At, $ 
, A a E Í To nestis once, moré* in that haven of reat— ha “Brookviite,” “Franklin “county, Tigh t gamart i 


Way tack in [iana] at the ftown, too, by! the Wa 
3 jus’ about as pretty a “youl find ‘upon 


the map, 


The strength of finely tempered Soati 4 
To labor and endure! 


į Your lips upon mine, my head on your breast. $ An 


` t y ` 
l The blue of springtime m ‘your eyes" . 4 You kissed me! My zoul In a bliss so divine TAIL nestled in s valley ike a ‘baby in a un , 
Fes! never quenched by pain; _ Mag PE «| Reeled and swooned like a drunken man foot- or 
aņlle lady, i snow withow 2 SUD thes éva wa ‘4d. ish with wine 7) She may not ve, the oldest inthe pune 
BiS ’ 4 ht ‘twere delicious t f atate of mine, *- Py 
Though his voice ‘be low and sweet; The poet's mind, the prince's, hear 3 | And pachouent, ee o a Í Bnej ain't the na A put 


ed not him wha kneels before thea, 2 


Gently pleading at thy feet. ways ahe'll shine 


“aye b 
As bright aa any of ‘am, for. ‘she's N 


You kept unti! the and, 


Nor even faltered in your work, Would but come while my ‘lips were yet moist 


with your breath; 


N w, ornin T 

ow, thy life is in its morning,- Nor ever failed a friend. p if-I might grow cold while your-arms-claspéd dawn yet. 

Cloud not phi, thy happy i yx me round in-their passionate fold, \" | A-holdin' of ber end up, amiata never wilt, 
*Listen to the gypsy's warning, {feu followed through the quest of life, And these ure the questions I ask day and | | you beth“ -- 

, Gentle lady,, trust him not! The light that shines above night: i , Her pioneers was sturdy an “God-fearin' 

j “A in The tumult and the toil of men, Must my Ups taste no more such exquisite de-i brave an’ true, j 
not turn s40 coldiy fron me, = : And sWows usewhat ia love. è light? | We Ilitle know the hardships, an’ 
œ i would only guard thy youth > Right loyal to the beat you knew, z5 Would you care !f your breast were my anoi B they went through; 
A From his stern and withering power, Reality or dream. li ter as then? "$ Bút in our hearts we'll’ chertahis 


And if you weie here would, ow kisa me i an' a year, 
in x y The record of their triumphs,” 


their mem'ries dear. 


aF 
J =! 1 would oniy tell thes truth. You ran the race, yau. fought the fights 
y { would shield thee from all danger, [1 A follower of the gleam. 4 Tae again? 
SA Lady thee from the fempter's ana caiiy g . Ce Sra 
La shun that dark-eyed stranger, 7 We lay upon your folded henda | sion and the voice of the re ves o 
x presentativ 
s bh , Warned thee now beware! wats, The wreath of asphodel, the American nation shall applaud your vaio i 


jir? å We speak ab : 
Lady, once there lived a maiden, hy The tender Oword farewell! face A as your general now praises your ardor." 
4 Reader—Please print the little poem, by 


. A ‘A 

Pura and bright. and tke thas. fale. = For weil you fare, in God's $ ; 

3 , good care, 

But he wooed and wooed and won her, ‘|. Somewhere within the blue, as Kipling, “If Wo Knew." Kipling did not write!™ r dan chasa tead dor sotalera; hy sne fA 
a pcem with that title. He wrote one entitled thou ndg,« Pa en nne spares pes 


X Filled her gentle heart with care; And know, today, our dearest dreams’ 
festa he heeded not her weeping, Are true.—and true,—and true! + “If,” and Mrs. May Riley. Smith wrote “If age the fifth best state, =i.) A 
We: Knew.” Here is the latter: | Ani zin the farmin busine: 


Nor cared he her lifa to save; 
‘© & with -hoth her™teet, 


VF soon ahe perished, now she's sleeping Mts 
n the cold-and silent va, £ 
AO Ie i gra : $ IF WE KNÐW OUR BLESSINGS OF TODA’ 3  As@tandin’ fourth fer ratain’” corny a 
thy gold, I co not wish itt oa x If we knew the woe and heartaches, i fer raisin’ wheat; 
That await us on the road; Af’ as fer population, ‘It beati 
Jf our lipe could taste the warmwood Shevholds ninth place at 


oe, 
ady, I have prayed for this, oN 
E For the hour when I might foll 
‘If our backs could feel the loads, royin like ja wedhi 
“Would wa waste today. in wishin; oop S 


Rob him of expected bliss; 4 
Fo; ti h f r ct whe y ~petiieg to 
ra time that ne'er may he? ©) 4 He kribat Eaa ré 


Gentle lady, do not wonder- 
At my words so cold and wild: w 
‘ould we wait In such impatience 
Is For our ships to come from sea? Ben Harrison fer four 
Gential chair: =.) 


Lady, in that green grave yonder 
If we new the baby fingers jar four times has the 
? 


"an ‘ae u ‘hola 


I'm“ proud ot“ Indianai fer 
she's don 
way” back nere “inthe 


Lies the gypay's anty child. 
Pressed against the window pana ` fer second place—- 
Would be cold and stiff tomorrow, Firat there was Schuyl 
Never trouble us again, f Hendrie! made the Taa 
Would the bright eyes of our darling , The next. w Cħarlie Fairt 
Catch the frawn upon our brow? t ..- Marshall's in today, 


Would the print of baby fingers ; = A-dotn' mighty well, . toa, an 
ben hey dasnpw? o d 3 ~> more to Atay s i 


A SR EE ed EN PEE EE ET I NOE A Se 
2) 2 er eee ee 
wo ee oe 


- — — == ES ey 

“= — E PN A A a T ST aW thes ee ae Pe PEET La : I aah Ste See. Oe & ey he . MAN 
N yeten Re Pee eee te wi a Some cramer, Tae ~ oot Elizabeth Mussey Eustis” 
EN — _ eee ed ra = “For the tree of the fleld is man’s life.”. 
i+ Chea 


She, whom we miss, wag like- a tre 
A tree securely planted, : 

And beautifully growing; 

Spreading, wide-fung,,, “33 
its ministry of love, 
‘A firm support — ty yg 


F EAV ORITE POEMS 


Eg- “JAMES THOMAS FIELDS, who wrote the stirring and oft- -quoted poem, “The Tempest,” was not only an For all who leaned ER 

’ t author and a versifier but one of the foremost publishers of his day as wcll. He was born in Portsmouth, N. H., E Upon its strength, (iy 
“Dec. $1, 1817, and at the age of 17 went to work as an assistant in a Boston bookseller's shop, where he acquired | | Its ‘vaves danced ughtiy ~, 

© a love for literature and was thrown in contact with literary men. From 1862 to 1870 he was editor of the With the merry winds É 


S Atlantic Monthly, and after his retirement from that post he devoted himself to lecturing and writing. He died . To music of their rby ihre ne 
in Boston April 24, 1881. “4 s Atreo that grandly ©, ER 


i Sm yerit st THE TEMPEST Stood erect 


Though sorely tempest- tossed, 
We were crowded in the cabin, . And thus we sat in darkness, 


L'isasirous storms . rae 
But sent Its roots“ * 


SE, z Not a soul would dare to sleep,-- Each one busy in his prayers, ga peut "larker vistas 
‘It was midnight on the waters, “We are lost!” the captain shouted ada ee pA i 4 throughs 
And a storm was on the deep. „As he staggered down the stairs. That such a tree, 
Só beautifully growing, 
‘Tis a fearful thing in winter But his little daughter whispered, Perl A anii fe 
To be shattered by the blast, : As she took his icy hand, We eee? ie Sk 
‘And to hear the rattling trumpet ~ “Isn't God upon the ocean | To adorn another place. 
=i Thunder, “Cut away the mastl ” Just the same as on the land?” pe. in abe ees 
< Jie Still beautifully growing 
hi ie So we shuddered there in silence — Then we kissed the little maiden, Kt amy de the place 
For the stoutest held his breath And we spoke in better cheer, Where once in beauty 
. While the hungry sea was roaring And we anchored safe in harbor Stood ther rememberedt tree Tai 


For flowers fill it,— 
Red roses, violets, 
Mignonette, 

They sweetly speak her name. 


ine the breakers ialked arih Death. When the morn was shining clear. 
E E TF T 


cA Ver eee a 


INDEPENDENCE DAY—#v max HRMANN 


jee US CELEBRATE this great day. But why glorify Sentimental judges, juries and parole boards are 
i past wisdom if we are foolish now! Let us celebrate among the enemies of true freedom. Selfishness in 
# this great day by anew declaration. - high places and recklessness everywhere make us a 
For more than a century and a half the philosophy whirlwind heading for catastrophe. Where discipline 
1 of freedom has been dinned into the ears of mankind. can not be taught, let the iron hand take hold. 

There is now so much freedom that no one is free. A strong, happy, useful nation is a disciplined 
“Where every one may do what he pleases, no one can nation; disciplined not in the interest of groups, but in 
ele, ita: HE pleases. the interest of all citizens. This is true democracy. 

7 Let us have a new declaration, a_declaration of In commemorating the heroic resolve of our fore- 
“discipline, order and consideration for others, a decla- fathers to free themselves from foreign tyranny, let us 
4 ration of dependence. While proclaiming our rights, today resolve to free ourselves from the brady of 
is let us not forget our duties. True freedom i is the fruit domestic chaos. pa 


oe ; A AN ES E SE ENS T AE NO ES 
$ OF Ram : the E Sal ey A Te So. Te Re can Tyee A 
PS ett Race ary SET TNE BI errs we - Tyee See At a, Se rapirea sal ees cree 

See — enn > FY e ä 


: P aan, 


Yeu? indeed): I dole pigro Maen? 
We'll watch him do. his. famous 
tricks, 


i 


; Acat attempt to give}! \ 
the country <back to the Indians was |!" « 
introduced by Senator Borah, recit- | 


ing: in Hiawatha manner, the theme 


‘Song ofthe Indians who were “Off 


the Reservation:” 


'| By the shores of Getcha Givme 
By- the broad Potomac water 
Stands the wigwam of.the Indians 
Who are off the reservation. | 
From ihe South Dakota Bad Lands |; 
From the wild grass of Nebraska, 
From: the Idaho potatoes, 


And. the cheese vats of Wisconsin) 


Come ihe warriors of loud voices, 

Fond of hearing their own voices, 

With their frequent repétitions 
ond. their..wild reverberations, 


Shouting, “Whither are we drift- ; $ 


ngt. 


fi 


' beads, so folks say, 
History tells of the trade, 


‘|In view of the worth of a dollar | 


today 


Those Indians: were ‘much over- |: 


paid! 


bal Washington founded’ this Nation, 


Jefferson gave it a name: 
+; Hamilton helped its creation, 
Adamses helped it to fame. 


“S| Jackson and Cleveland and Wilson 


did much 
To help it survive, somehow, 


fs] In spite of the Hardings and Hoov- 


ers and such— 


But heavens, just look at it Lhe 


The Head Rodent Appears. 
While the chorus sang “The Rats 


{>| We have no right to grumble, 


Again in 1936, 
tati Like '32. 
ms to De in es 
we can always find 
there. 


The piper lade feavarat pepe in 
vain to entice the children and the 
PBEM Lae ay ins fy rats. 
‘The ; ta umble, wanted to share the’ wealth to raise. 
Ee ee ae heir left hands. All hands went up. 

z] | With this assurance he sang “Louis-.|}. 
kd iana Hay Ride” and called the roll, 


` them $ 


The Kingfish can do no wrong. 


Tiny little fingerprints that point) Get goin’, Louisiana hay ride! ©” 
3 to '36 A Get goin’, we all is ready! - te 
Every one as artful as can be, į Start sumpin’; Louisiana hay ride!’ 

Tiny little fingerprints, that put us}. No use fo’ callin’ de roll. =" 

in a fix, Oh, we'll have such sport; 


i udge t Ev'y man a king! - net 
sah as yi shag > eet 5 | (Doesn't mean a thing, Oh! Oh!) 
Fo de time is short, | 
Coughlin Won't Talk. Crack yo’ little whip! wy 
Senator Coughlin refused tof 7 


Soon you'll get a tip to go! . — 
make a-speech because no micro-¢ Start sumpin’, Louisiana hay ride! 
phone was present, but Father 


No foolin’, we all is ready! 
Townsend promised that each per Get goin’, Louisiana hay ride! 
son on reaching the.age of 50 would |e 


: Long asked all children who |}. 


No use fo’ callin’ de roll! 
be giver. $500 a month, a pilot’ r - ~ 
license ard a pair of polo ponies. 
| “If avieriosclerosis is present,” he 
-|added, “a record of Reval’s Bolero} 
and a thumba teacher wo be 
rows in,’ 


H ‘Borah’s tribesmen -were Big Chief f 
a ena Johnson, who operated af *|ters appeared on ‘the stage. The |} 
ypewriter in his wigwam, and Big ee Burgomaster inquired of the first if 
| Chief McCarran, When Secretary fe. his name was Long. 
‘Perkins and NRA Chairman Rich- Ẹ by a “Yes sir. I am the head rodent |È 
berg appeared, the Indians hid, The} | around here. These others are just |} 
message from President Roosevelt T amateur cheese chasers, I want rich 
E brought them back to the scene. i cheese—the Rockefeller roquefort. 
The Indians refused to take back}, | that Couzens camenbert, that Gug- 
“the country, singing to the tune offo. ‘| genheim gorgonzola, and when: I 
L Nol, A. ‘Thousand, Times No Wad get it, PI wrap it up in ‘small remarkea that if he could believe 
34 bundles and pass it around.” {in mirar les, he would believe in the | 
y is the New: Déal- Stator: PES ’s are "prints |UE] piper, since the piper had put the; 
<f He's. known/as Franklin D © that are’ found in all our best} E] country in debt to the tune of $30,- 
He is the great dictator, Á ;pantries,” a burgher observed. | EES] 000,000,609 
> Who owns the whole country.” Reni a a: Balt Hee TAN Ne ii Oe This «vaused a. soloist to burst 
Iiro: the; New. Dealers pave shuffled Ae prompted a soloist. and|t gj forth with “I Believe in Miracles.” |j 
AR He ‘finds they’ ve Just at a deuce; Py ‘chorus to sing hei Liitle Finger- 
‘He wants the paina to. take it is prints.” ` 
i little Aiderorints 


aa F Tiny 
RA S| around the house, 
oii Fingerprints of Moscow and of | 
: Rome, is 
A Tiny: little mischiet-maker, busy. asii 
+ a mouse, 5 
-But still he sings of “Home, Sweet : 


E ertived cr the scene, playing “Hap- | 
py Ways are Here Again.” It had = 
‘ino effeci on the rats. A burgher |f 


I believe. in miracles, 
i Strange as it may be, : 5 
No woncer I'm hysterical, =< .. 
|: At h's exploits numerical,, ~ 
=| Since “35. 


‘are. all jig 


He can S a miracle, | E 
ĦY Right before your eyes, , 4° >Si 
A At sighi of him I seem to see 
Home.” 


à : 2 ; 

73 Houdini walk right.up. to: me : 

Tiny little fingerprints upon’, ‘the: PA wom out the ahi GERE ; ne, 
a On 


a times nof: 


t yan ean. not. nee this mess. 


"ix ‘gs ASA wen & i 
; Pien Frank ing ANS Mna 
‘|, Only the Jndiahs: were there.: 
È Those. [hose Dutch were all open- 


White House pane, $ a Some magical poweri’ =.: 

the door and more’ upon. ane je), Makes us believe: in’ his. skill 

chair, AS an ae In one radio hour, : f 
- \ He can co vince J 


y yp: 


pEr Saa ate 

XA “Farewell ; 

iid Tay Harriet Monroe 

| Good- bye!—no, do not grieve that it 

"ig over, 7 
The perfect hour; . 
That the winged joy, sweet honey- 
loving rover, 

“| Flits from the flower. 

| Grieve not—it is the law. Love will |; 
be flying— 


Yes, love, and all. 
| Glad was the living—blessed be the 


i dying; 
<5] Let the leaves fall. 
Parting 
By Alice Freeman Palmer 
‘(From “A Marriage Cycle”) 

Dear Love, it was sa hard to say 

Good-bye today! ; | 
‘| You turned to go, yet going turned 
oy to stay! 
sh Il suddenly at last you went away. 


a [| Then all at last I found my love 


unsaid, 
i And bowed my head; 
=. | And went in tears up to my lonely 
ne bed. 
[ni | Oh, would it be like this if you were 
wares dead? 
ECE fig. g. (New Series.) These are 
KiS | the verses desired. 8. G. F. 


I’m Tying the Leaves So They 
Won't Come Down 
-Playmates were they, girl and lad, 
~ She's home today, lad feels sad; 
| Doctor who calls, whispers low: 
“When the last autumn leaves fall 
zi then she must go.” 
Paga with a fear, climbs a tree, 
1| TI keep her here,” murmurs he; 
| Big man in blue sternly cries: 
“What are you doing there?” Lad 
replies: 


‘I’m tying the leaves so they won't 
come down, ~' 

{So the wind won't’ blow them away; 

For the best little girl in the wide, 

wide world 


last leaves fall, \ 

I'm fixing them fast so they'll stay; 
I'm tying tha leaves so they won't 
Kit he come down, 

So Nellie won’t go. away.” 


“| Sad mother grieves ‘day by day, 
Watching the Jeaves, hears boy say: 
“You mustn't cry for you see 
I've tied all the leaves fast upon the 


_ PS wa Ln IE 


MAY ISSUE, 


see LET US SING 


HELEN M. SALITROS — — Editors 


FURROWS 


Broken skies, 

And the spirit of the ploughman 

At peace with his work 

Follows the great flanks of spring winds. 


KITE HUNG IN A TREE 


First like a living bird you flew, 

And if the wind had had its way i 

You might have reached the curds and 
whey 

Of those Spring clouds against the blue. 


Set your plow deep, 

When you plow for planting. 

Set it deep against the wash of rains, 
If you expect the best, 

And no half measures. 

Thus my father spoke; 

And let your love go deep also. 


But something failed. Perhaps the string 
Snarled in a small impatient hand— i 
The wavering tall was not well-planned 
To set you neatly balancing; 


And then, arch enemy of kites, 

A tree has caught you in its hold, 
Too high, too frail, however bold i 
A climber dares to win your heights. ; 


Drought came to his land; 

he grain shriveled on the stalk. 

Love gave him three sons 

To fare on coarse bread, plain as the law 
Of a straight furrow. 


A captive, still you watch the skies 


A light wind wakes; you tug, you strain-- 


The hands of one rubbed smooth Well, 

The handle of the plow; ; again, i 

His eyes grew dull from looking in hte} Is yet most gallant in my eyes! k 
sun. £ 

Another sighted life down the trenches, Jenuntegkendieton Hn USAR 

And his light failed at noon; : -4 

He was buried with honors. Words— WORDS a 


While one has done nothing more 
Than to see the vision 
Of the deep-set plow, 
Of love, deep-set, 
And broken skies. 


J. Graydon Jeffries. 


Sprayed on smooth white sheets, 
Riding the presses— 

Thousands of words 

In u click of the clock! 


Words— 
Sliding from glib tongues, 


ONCE 


Bowled to calloused ears 
Down radio alleys, 
Hour after hour. 


Just once I held a blazing star enmeshed 


Within the net belief you let me spin. When shall men find the needle of Truth 


In the chaff of words 
Blown endlessly from stacks— 
Only when they feel the prick? 


Louise Leighton. 


Your smile was life, your liquid voice 
refreshed, 

At your caress the world and all therein 
Was mine. Ah! Then the earth could 
not contain 
The wild free thing 


nes Zh ale | — 


f 
A 
$ 
iz 


your touch released | THE RIVER GOD 


in me. 
For I ‘have lived—have lived and not in | Today I saw the River God beneath a 
vain! willow tree 


Grubbing at the roots with a red, wat- | 


Down through the halls of new eternity i 
ery hand. | 


My song shall ring, my spirit venture | 


far Gently he unlaced them to the rain 


swollen current, 
Gently, so gently, that he didn’t break } 
one. 


star. 


For once I wove a net that held a 
p aro 7 mond mnes. | Kingsley Tufts. _ 


KEN F. HUGHES 


1 Ai s Dare z, i____ 
D! 
what bas soared, though leashed ll 


i 
| 
| 


oy 
= 


J. GRAYDON JEFFRIES, ERREI 
Founder. Ha 


WHERE SANDS BLOW 


Here, undertake no rhyme 

Of spring's renusence after 
rune: 

What is the pregnant, budding time 

To this bare dune? 


winter's pi 


Nor is this where we stand f 
If constancy would be our song’s Intent: W 
Futile to seek In shifting sand } 
Its testament. 


Accept them as they are, 

The pawn of mirthful wind, or tempest 
shock, 

But find song's pattern in a star, 

Or granite rock! 


Ethel Johnston McNaught. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 


Why should I sigh 

When to my heart 

your words are giv f 
S given as dripping honey? 
knowing no regrets, - 
remembering 

u slender glass 

filled with sour wine. .. 


Marion Sartorlous. 


i 
Bi 


BERRY PICKING 


When It's berry time in Arkansas 
And the swaHows dot the sky, 
The berry pickers ’wagons 

Come slowly rattling by. 

They crawl out of the North Wind, 
They fade to South and West 

To keep a tryst with Springtime 
Beyond the mountain crest. 

I watch them from my window 
90 wobbling on their way— 
Black shadows In the moonlight, 
Bright caravans by day. 

And some are painted gaily, 

And some are drab and dull, 

But all those gipsy wagons 

Are queerly beautiful. 

For though a mule may pull it, 
And the canvas top be torn, 
Each man must Jove his wagon, 
For there his young are born. 


=i 


SS 


Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni. 
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inners women | he a “Tus Hich RESOLVE 
e ak Aa) A Fourth of July Sonnet. 


The Parting - Hour — 


By Edward Pollock, a California 
Poet, Jan. 6, 1867 fer 


something in. the: “partin 
hour” / 


LUINCOLN’S FAVORITR POEM. 


(eee 
Like a swift fleeting metcor, a fast flying 
s cloud. ; b 

g o A’flash of the lightning, a ‘break of the wave, 
| He passeth; from life to his rest in the grave. 


prou 
i i 
4 \) 


Will chill the warmest heart, 
Yet kindred, comrads, lovers, 
friends ; 
Are fated all to part. 
But this I've seen, and many a 
pang 
Has pressed it on my mind— 
The one who goes is happier 
than those leaves behind. 


The leaves of tha oak and the willow shall j. 
~- fade, 
Te scattored around and together be laid; 


Rea The vetaganarghe mid and the few and! OFTEN sit alone at night and read i 
Shall moulder to dust and together shall ie al Our Country's history, and note how few 3 
E anae coy Have been the times she has not tried to do ie | 

Some justice to the people’s common need, E > 
Proclaiming ever “nobler public creed, iii 


; proved 
prz ¿husband and mother and infant who 
blessed, ° 
all,, arey way to their np crys oto 

7c By ag ty aS 


The. hand vot ‘the king that the scepter oth 


sf 


No matter what the journey be— 
Adventurous, dangerous, far, 


: The’ Se Ot tite that tie miter bath Me. = - Enacting moral insight ever new. To the wild deep or blank frontier, 
i ake 4 - te To solitude or war. 
The: eye of the sage and phe heart of the| Yet often backward she has been, ‘tis true, »| Still something cheers the heart 
l ; : Parry that dares, i 
Are hidden and last in the cep tha of the T To smite the mob or smite the palm of greed. n In all of human kind, 
i s x _ "| And they who go are happier 
et Treap, ars hee a? Het 3 IE Still other fevers must our land endure. í || Than those they leatekoehind, 
4 e herdsman who climbe B f: 7 ‘ à 0 . pi ` 
| The beggar who wandered in Search of his 4 But m her basic law 1S written clear es: is to The ik to the bridegroom's 
rea ES y 


The means—Democracy—her ills to, cure. 

My Countrymen, this high resolve hold dear: 

No revolutionists, however sure 

In subile sophistry, are needed here! £2 
MAX ene a 


With doubtings and with tears; 
But does not Hope her rainbow 
spread Ns 
Across her cloudy fears? 
Alas! the mother who remains, 
What comfort can she find 
But this—the gone is happier 
Than one she leaves behind. 


Hay faded away like the grasa that wej 
Sag tread 


ted > 
1% 


ay 


Tso the multitude goes like the flower or the|” 


wee 
That withers away to let others aucceed, i 
So the multitude comes, even thse we 
© behold, 
To repeat every tale that has eften been told. 


For we are the same our fathers have been, |- 
Wa- see the same sights our fathers have 
see Sa 
We drink’ the same stream anā view the 
See ssomer BRING BUN, ` 
And run the same course our ratnors havé|*: 
run, 


Have you a friend—a comrade 
dear, 
An old and valued “friend? 
‘| Be sure your term of intercourse 
At length will have an end. 


STITT, amr: 


AT RET PIS Ty 


For Remembrance 
By Amelia Josephine Burr 
Give me at our parting Te 
1| No flowers that fade, ies 
pu Give me no keepsake Bete 
Another’s hands have made, t 
Nor the singing silence č  — < 
BS Of a finar kiss. P, 
Give me for remembrance 
-| Nothing less than this: 
iÍ To know your heart more swift to 
1 feel, > 
> Your eyes more clear to see, > 
Your hands more strong to serve |. 
a earth's need 


| The thoughts we ara thinking our fathers 
~ would think, 


From the death we'are shrinking our fathers 
E would shrink, 
Taithe UE “we are Sineme they also woul 


«| O, take it not unkind, 
t That he who goes is happier 
Than you he leaves behind. 


God wills it so—and so it is; 
The pilgrims on their way, 
Though weak, and worn, more 

happy are 
Than all the rest, who stay; : 
‘=; And when, at last, poor man suc» j 
y cumbs, 
27} Lies down to death resigned, 
`| May he not still be happier far 
Than those he leaves behind? 


They loved, hut the story we oan not unfold 
| They scorned, but the heart of the haught 
*| is cold; l} 
i They, grieved, but no wall from their slumber | 
x Twill come; r be 
ey joye t the tongue of their ness 
Tote, A r T Ce 


= -| They died!—Aye, they died; we things that! ns 
are now, Aaa 

That walk on the turt “that Nes over thelr 

ae brow, 

/ make Ín their Awenthetialberanstent 


"3 bode, 
Meet the things that they mat on thelr pil 
Megrimago road. 


“| Yea! rie and despondency, pleasure and 
J pain 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain, 
i; and, phe smile and the tear, the song and th 


rge 

sun ‘toiow each other like surge upon surge. liiin. 
b|'Tia the'wink of an eye, ‘tis the draught of 
í breath, 
From the blossom of health to the palenes 

_of death, È 
the gilded saloon to, the bier ana he, 
ivan > ‘ 


% n 
d be aes SS ze 
ni ty Se a ie 
Ki Soe E EOS 
~The long expected news to tell. | -° o nna 
yy {erik E re 
~ See! see! the dense crowd quivers i- tbh 
- Through all its lengthened line, | T i 
*As the boy beside the portal ie | Be ee 
~ Hastens forth to give the sign! | Sopa 
With his little hands uplifted, RAF 
+ Breezes dallying with his hair, l -v 
` Hark, with deep, clear intonation z zi 
=œ Breaks his young voice on the i ERA E E 
E { = K bar - ft 


` +? f oer sidenen =e “ee EE ST i Se FONT E ET bo eT ae 
D A N. ahes Ee Aa _ Hushed the people's swelling mur- | ; 


t 
E S STETE mur, Be Ra i E 


e Whilst the boy cries joyously: $ oi KS 
pl (G p” a g 4 y P i 
B.. A a a E bg Pine o A Dran E na ' ON THE BANKS OF THE WABASH DES 
| There was tumult in the city, Eyes i Paul Dresser. en 
|, In the quaint old Quaker town, | RA di ae pet ee i I. > i 
And the streets were rife with! Te eae bene tie his hanes "Round my Indiana homestead wave the cornfields n 
| people | Forth he sends the good news, In the distance loom the woodlands clear and cool; d z EH 
} Pacing restless up and down— f making Oftentimes my thoughts revert to scenes of childhood, eit 
ne People gathering at the corners, Iron music through the land. H £ Where | first receivea my lessons—Nature’s school. batt 
|: Where they whispered each to ne But one thing there is missing in the picture, ee i 
i each, How they shouted! What rejoicing! Without her face it seems so incomplete; eit 
And the sweat stood on their | How the old bell shook the air,' I long to see my mother in the doorway EHHI 
temples Í Till the clang of freedom ruffled As sne stood there ycars ago, her boy to greet. 
| -With the earnestness of speech. ` The calm gliding Delaware. 3 5 u a a emae TEE A 
k $ How *~^ bonfires, and the torches. any years have passed since d 
eon heak E aoe ait Lighted up the night’s repose! | Arm in arm with sweetheart Mary by my side; 
r shor ereou naan ; And from the flames, like fabled} / - It was there | tried to teil her that I loved her, 
$ I S0 the t inst 5 Phoenix, à it was there i begged of her to be my bride., Fi 
j y beat against the State|y Our glorious liberty arose. Long years have ; assed since y stroued thro’ the:churchyard, 
` House, S 9 i h ngel Mary dear; 
So th d JE She’s sleeping there my angel Mar >, 
t So they surged against the door;! That old State House bell is silent, 1 loved her but she thought I didn’t mean it— 


j And the mingling of their voices i Hushed is now its clamorous 
Made the harmony profound ‘a tongue; 
i TI the quiet street of Chestnut | But the spirit it awakened 

| 

l 


y Still Pd give my future were she only here. 

; ‘ CHORUS 

Oh the moonlight’s fair tonight along the Wabash, 

Y From the fielas there pee he. prea of poy mown hay; 
B ”» ou ‘> And when we greet the smiling sun- Th.o’ the sycamores the candle lights are gleaming, 
N ie rae So ete nevada light On the banks of the Wabash far away. 
i“ , “ú 2 On the Fourth of each July ete. 
Pal Aa cierto Wnatigor Z We will ne'er forget the Renmen 

q ' : Who bitwixt the earth and sky| —. 

pis God grant they won't re-)" Rang out, loudly, ‘Independence”; | i 
“Make some way there!” “Let me 3 Which please God, shall never 


nearer!” p aiei L. D. E ee i 


He Was all turbulent with sound. Still is living—ever young; 


© “I am stifling.” “Stifle, then! —— x 
| When a nation’s life's at hazard t 
We've no time to think of men!” 


‘So they surge against the State 
ouse, 
While all solemnly inside 
Sat the Continental Congress, 
Truth and reason for their guide. |” 
O'er a simple scroll debating, Ph 
Which, though simple might it 


A 
x 
i 


n £ 5. Soe ot I a 
$ 1 4 a 


~ 


{ 
ý 


yritt 


. E at A 
Yet should shake the cliffs of Eng- WS 20 = 
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With the thunder of the free. 


‘Far aloft in that high steeple 

| Sat the bellman, old and gray; 

| He was weary of the tyrant 

_ And his iron sceptered sway, 

| So he sat, with one hand ready 

! On the clapper of the bell, ~ 
< When his eyes should catch the 
$ signal, 


Though sometimes dim, the quest of truth 
is on each page. 

With courage, like unto our forebears, we 
will face 

The front, pursue the truth, whatever 
stormwinds rage. 

Upon their mediaeval learning we have 
frowned. 

But earnestness they had and noble rage 
to right 

The wrong. 
abound 

Let us arouse ourselves to measure to their 
height! 


Today amid the rackets that 


Ail laggards fail me who in smug indifference 

Look listless at the godless forces in the land: 

Man grinding down his brother man, with 
loud pretense, 

“Ye have the poor always,’’ as if by God's 
command, 


As spirits weep, so have I wept when some 
had gone i 

From here: smooth speaking, nimble- 
fingered foes of man. 

But lofty pride is mine when others carry on, 

That all have peace and plenty in their 
earthly span. 


in glad remembrance, through these hundred 
years, are they 

Who planned and toiled, had fortitude to 
risk and dare 

In fiercely fought commercial strife, so that 
one day 

They might bring oil to keep aflame the 
torch I bear. 


The artistry that makes the earth so fair 
a sight, 
The moon with borrowed gold, and many a 
caravan ’ 
Of suns meandering along the lanes of night— 
All murmur mystical assurances for man. 


A just apportionment of toil’s reward should | 
bring 
To man the gift of leisure and the tender 
dream, 
The upward look that inward prompts ‘he | 
stars to sing | 
The wonder of. this cosmic gp oomerrer des | 
_ scheme. '_ i l 
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To subtle, syllogistie quibbles give no heed— 
The thisness and the thatness of salvation’s 


plan. 

But write across your consciousness the sacred 
creed; 

Man’s love of God is measured by his love 
of man. 

5 = abi is man, how mystic human 
ives, 

Exalted dust that knows the thrill of 
consciousness! 

Of all our thoughts and deeds perhaps but 
that survives 

Which lifts mankind above its inborn 
selfishness. 


Of metaphysic certitude make no pretense; 

But, silent and in awe, gaze on the cosmic 
sight, 

Ennobled by humility and reverence, 

As science pushes back the curtains of the 
night. 

When you, in bitter spirit, stamp across 
the stage 

Of that inner theater where so many parts 
you played, 

May there be faith (to soften down your 
childish rage) 

That He who wrote the manuscript knows 
well His trade. 


With sorrow we behold relentless years efface 
Things loved. New arts and dialectics 
here will reign. 
Should you return sometime, you would not 
know the place. 
All will be changed, all will be gone; but 
I remain. 


Not even I remain, and grass and trees will 
grow 

Where buildings stood, my name posterity 
will ban, 

If you, my Sons and Daughters, fail to see 
and know 

Which is the vanguard, which the rear, in | 
the march of man. 


O shame that life is held to have so little 
worth! 
Affrighted millions gasp beneath war's ay 
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Four wars your fathers fought to. make a Ape 


nobler earth. | 


Fight now for understanding ere you fight 
with steel! : 


I am the spirit-mother of this lovely place. 

With soundless words unceasingly I speak 
to you; 

And you will hear my voice when all the 
world seems base 


(The voice within), take courage, carry 
on anew. 


From heights I showed you how the human 
landscape Icy. 

With care I nursed you through the pangs of 
mental birth, 

Go forth, put heart into the heartless game 
men play; 

Go forth to justify us both to all the earth! 


Other unnumbered centuries will come and go 
In man’s adventure on this restless grain 
of dust. 
Why all this learning, if we do not strive 
to know 
The Road, the Inn at Night, the Keeper 
that we trust? 


To all my own who love this place, here 
learned to brood 

On life, and here lit passionate fires for 
noble deed 

To elevate the churlish world to happier 
mood— 

To all my own dispersed through all the 
earth, God speed! 
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| ; =Showalter’s—-“"The*. Green’ Hat, ae Sag ‘Michael: Arlen; 


| $ Craft’s—‘“The : 
| Herd by Zane “Greys 


| Eire Gebet” 


Arret: working for twon years, “dur- 
ing -which time sentengesy, phrases | 
j and seven words wer! “carefully | 
| pondered. and the. 


(uno Francke of Ha 
{| Mrs. Meta P. Lieber ofi 
{pezontaye has complete 
: 
2 


ion ine German ot Max.: 
“AsPrayer,” u E E e E 
| tghtsithe author and, is#said)tosbe 
avwork-of art in itself ally 
| worthy of the -originak:@ iy 
| “Ein Gebet,” the Rete for ae 
completed about twoi months. ago! 
lond?has Gelighted all of:those’ who! 
| have had opportunity to«read. it. 
| Mr. Ehrmann has expressed himsel!! 
as highty gratified with®the work. 
and has praised it lavishly: not. oniy | 
| as a faithful translation of the orig- 
i inal. but also as a perfect work of! 
rartistry in itself. The ardor and} 
desire of the original ts found in; 
the translation, the resignation and; 
quiet hopefulness. 

For. two years Mrs. Lieber was | 
| engaged in the translation. Kuno i 
Francke, for 30 years with the! 
Harvard German department, ren- | 
f dering invaluable assistance, and it | 
is said by Mr. Ehrmann that in 
thelr correspondence regarding the 
translation, as many as eight letters 
were exchanged by Mrs. Lieber and 
Dr. Francke concerning che trans- 
Tiatia of even one sentence. With 
| such conscientious devotion to the 
original, it could only follow -that 
perfectiom of form in the German 
would embody also the intense 
spirit of “A Prayer.” The. prose 
poem has sold now more than 1,- 
250,000 copies and its popularity is 
extended over all of this<country: 
ES in many others. With' the ex- 
| ception. of the Lord's; prayer, no 
| prayerin English has attained: such 
wide circulation. . RSA Ss 
| The German translation ‘of. “which 
the copyright is held by Mr. 
Ehrmann's publishers, the Bees) 
Publishing company, follows: 

Lass’ mich des Tages Werk voll-| 
bringen, und wenn die dunkein 
Stunden der Verzwelflung mich er- 
| ellen, mag ich der Kraft nich ver-) 
gessen, die mich in her Einoede 
schworer s Zeiten troestafe. Mag! 
icù mich der frohen Stunden er- 
innern, die ich wandelnd ueber die! 
| stillen Berge meiner Kindheit, oder | 
| traeumend an dem Ufer. des sani- 
; ten flusses genossen, waehrend ein 
| Lich die Stuerma der wechschelden 
jJahrs zu ertragen. Bewahre mich 
vor Bitterkelt, und vor den acharfen! 
| Leldenachatten unbewachter <Au-| 

genblicke; moeg’ es mir stets beri 
| wusst dass Armut und Reichtum: 
inur des Geistes sind. Obwhol ich! 
laer Weit unbekannt, moegen meine! 


‘Sailors’ Wives,” by Warner Fabian. = thet 
Whiten Monkey ;” 
y , 


“The Thundering 


| Gedanken und Taten derart sein,] 
mich befreundet mit mir selbst zu} 
erhalten. Lenko aufwarts' meine! 
Biicke, und sorge dass ich nich dasi 
| Hel der Sterne vergesse. Verhuels! 
{dass ich ueber Andere richts, damit! 
ich nich selbst gerichtet werde. 
Lass’ mich nich der laermenden,; 
'wWelt folgen sondern ruhig auf! 
| meinem Pfade Wandeln. Gib mir į 
:das Herz von Freunden die mich | 
| Heben um das was ich bin, und lass’ j 
'stets vor meinen irrenden Schritten: 
die freundiicna Flamme der Hort-! 
jung leuchten. Wenn auch Alter! 
und Gebrechltichkelt mich ereilen 
ind dla Schloesser meiner Traeume! 
‘mir unerreichbar bleiben, lehre\ 
[inich ASen fuer das Leben dankbar | 
wis auch fuer der Vergang-j; 
. ba ERZAR ajer a 
'enheit gold'ne Erinnerungen die mir 
| so Jieb- und, teuer: sind, und moege 
idie Daemmerung meines. -Abends 
mich innerlich heiter: finden. _ 


| zu sein, 
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It. is “gives guise to ‘an. European’ 

to: swrite a- novel + such“as..“The 

World's Ilusion," the*second volume 

of which. wre "Ruth: nids- comparable 
t 


‘onlv« to =Desto vakra -"Crime and 
ishment "iin passage: of stark 


Sn N AVANA 
ow Wassermann? 
uid. have:. been 
= m European, be- 
¡cause ` ice is in- Europe) only tnat 
humanity is -So: distorted and ‘that 
[society . is sò torn ‘by acute con- 
| Sciousness” that something is wrong. 
"It ig only there that class; is so 
‘sharply divided against class and. 
‘that such riotous splendor and 
luxury can exist side by side with 
such glaring poverty of material 
ana spiritual values. 
| In the first volume “Eva, ” the life 
,of Christian Wahnschaffe, son of an 
extremely wealthy German indus- 
itrial baron and favorite of his fam- 
| tly and friends, is depicted by Was- 
jserman in all of its idleness and 
¡luxury and essential-depravity, the 
novel turning a glaring searchlight 
[on a civilization in process of disso- 
jlution. The first volume is, built 
jabout the figure of Eva Sorel, the 
dancer, who im ‘the second volume 
| becomes a symbol of all that is cor- 
‘rupt and evil that can stem from a 
| soctety in which satiety has become 
a disease. Her death Is tragic, but 
inevitable, at the hands of Russian 
naval mutineers on the Crimean es- 
{tate which was but ‘one of the bau- 
bles tossed into her lap by the 
Grand Duke Cyril, whose mistress 
ishe was. Her death ds the feath of 
ja modern Salome. = 

t Her“ disillusignment i` expressed 
by herself when, Just before the end; 
her. attendant comments on her 
'great beauty. “Beauty?” the dancer 
| asks, “Beauty? You would cheat | 
| me of my deep perceptions with | 
‘your talk of beauty. I know noth- |; 
iing of beauty. If it indeed be a real | 
nna it is without blessing. WNe« 
do not speak of beauty. I have 
reached out after too much in too 
short a time, robbed too much, used 
,too much, wasted too much—men | 
and souls and given pledges.” | 
| The utter renunciation by 
| Wahnschaffe of his past life, his 
| complete break with family and 
| friends, through his a3sociation with 
Ruth, comprises the second volume, 
In which, as In the previous volume, 
move as in a kaleidoscope charac- 
ters briefly illumined but accurate- 
ly and fully drawn. There is a re- 
ligious fervor underlying Wasser- 
man's sentences that is found also 
in Dostoevsky and all of the Rus- 
sian’s horror, searching psychologi- 
cal insight and power, is present, 
but without morbdidness. 

Christian says to his father, who 
makes one final, despairing effort to 
reclaim and reconcile his son: “You 
Wanted to fetter me through my 
inheritance, you sought to buy me 
with it. I came to see that one| 
must escape that snare. I could not | 
be your helr, I could not continue 
what you had begun, so I was In a 
snare. All whom I knew lived in| 
delight and all lived in guit, yet] 
though there was so much gullt noj 
one was guilty. There was, in fact,: 
a fundamental mistake In the whala | 
structure of life.” 

Later he declares, also to his 
facher: “You do not truly see me; 
tha father no longer sees the son | 
The world of the sons must rise up! 
against. the world of the fathers, if! 
iny change is to be wrought.” Ana! 
is Wahknsehafe vanishes from the! 
lives of his family and friends in 
order to obviate their “embarrass- 
aent,” he gays: “I want to sink, to 
geen to hide. to bury myself in tha 
ife of man.” It is a lonz, sad novel, 
yet full af joyousneas and hope, a 
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hisPtSc VERY si TG 
_ study in heredity. na: 
| ix Cam bridge among i a “Bak Of; rd: 
men.cThe interest centers dim Henry, 
| Van Abeting, whose peoulfiat” temper. 
often gets h: ato troubler: One night) 
| ab. Cards he Avonilly » fellow’ studs 
j ent, quarrel. Vun Abering’a‘tempe 
carries bim away. A duelis ‘arrange 
forss It takes place one nig, On: Castle: 
Island and Avyonill., 
andtaken to the hospit ` S 
Van: 2 bering disappears, 2 Tie stud- 
ant telling the story is summoned’ tC 
New Work by the mother ob His friend; 
who asks him to hunt Abering up.’ 
\While in New York he visitay Green” 
woed cemetery with thers mother and 
ister of Van ering.» Andhe“ ig’ 
zreatly intereste! in the tombstone of 
the girl’s great -grand- farasi pce 
reada Ey epee 
» Erected to the Memory of X), 
Guido .ndreas Von Abering,_| ae 
Born 1608p a By Naa 394 
Died 1850565 Sy thes one 

None bat the brave canere the fair.'* 


0990. 

Upon this hangs the whole point of. 
the story and the mysterious tomb- 
stone inter solves the -+ mystery, 
of Van Abering’s wild and joftin brutali 


| 
temper. 
The plot of the story, cis tay] 


Je ace 


Ghat 


constructed nand well “worked Sout 

AlL tho main incidents are dramatically: 
conceived. The story told ny- the. old. 
man about the ‘Holy -a Gross'® i is ab- 
sting and wierd -for its) 


sorbingly inter: 
trom the ‘con paua 


own sake apart 
with the story. 
characterization” “is spacia y 
well. done, particularly #in- the maini 
characters. Although the minor ‘ones: 
ire by no means forgotten: Van: 
ring and Avonill stand ouf TES 
Ig. The old majap ang bia 
some very good le 


The 
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THe scene ot, sling i lC 
Isiand@dswell. toldi A: a 
‘Fhe’ descriptive. på saages in aa, al 


man’s story are. ‘particalarly > good. “andj 
one is made to feel: the. tatmospliare v | 
vidly.. The. study of “the problem. off 
heredity is what makes the story mossi 
interesting and this is cleverly: and jin= 
telligently: worked out. = 
There are tharos sno stories- follow- 
ing? 3 
“The Mystery. ot. Tovo”, “Why Soma 
schoolmistresse: Don't Marry;™ and. 
“Mary”? “Mary” ifa very touching little, 
sketch. The author ig rather hard | -om 
schigalinlétressesss + in. tha-setond stor 
antit may be questioned. whether he is; 
right in this particulars. Boer ays 
Following these-stories are: 
sketches. “In” tha, House: ‘of Content | 
ment? deals with anvold> >: subjecs-in a 
novel sud original way ‘There are maay 
fine passagea‘in it, I will quote two: pasz 
gages which, Poenitox “mer,” eke 


ete? Loe vole 


from the beginning of timè in tHe femi 
conscious cradle of infanoy ¢for we can-! 
not remember when we were not) ang’ 
one day awakening suddénly-froni this: 
lethargy, we - looked’ ont«at the win- 
dow fora moment and then fell back’ 
again to doze in the. morning of eter— 
nity. And this moment was life!’ 
«Whenever I hear the slow,and solemn | 

stans.of Chopin’s ‘Funeral March’ 1 
am uot so mach reminded of the exit of. 
one mortal from the -world asof the 
death and buriai of humanity - itself. 
There they come, the hoary, giants 
marching down the -corridors...of time | 
toward the generation in whieh `I live, | 
and soon. they will. stand” i befores| 
it ag they have stood -pefora -every~ 
other. The entombed and rolling” echo of} 
their steps is now. drowning” the petty: 
voices and fames of generations that have 
been:and ‘will soon delegate us to) the§ 
same.speechless gbhiizipn isai i 
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WHEW wi Skeet D author saw Otto 
od ake! 


end this go uy Gn unhecessary! 
persoual allusion which 3 ‘the 
effect. gS AS hin CAN 

The other sketches are: 
mencement: Time, v Some few impre 
sions of Harvard’: and ‘‘Prose- Poetry 
and Symbolism.. The- first two“ are 
pleasant sketches of college life. 9! 

In the latter after a very good intr 
duction the author has` tried his Hand 
at studies in symbolism; but” whether 
they are to be regarded as a” specime 
of the work of Maeterlinck, Bliss Con- 
nor, Gilbert Parker.and Wm, Beets 2 
reader must judge for himself. 

"What the Night Said” is certainly a 
strikiug skecch, although a bit con- » 
ventional. 

Tae author’s style as a whote {3 goed; 
atthough somewat uneven. Som= 
times he writes with great fluency and 
ease, and then in the same article will 
suddenly change and become _ stilted 
and unnecessarily formal. However |! 
this is a fault easily overcome, 

The book is certainly & very A 
ing ons TAR Jas and sketches fi 
show a knowledge of human 
and are an Intelligent criticism 


nature 
of it.} 


: Every one of the articles is interesting, 
land one is not ifxely to put the book | 


| down before reading it through. 


You 
feel that in spite of-the occasional un- 
prononcas of style and divergence in 
matters cf taste, thas yuu are dealing s 
with a man who writes promptly and 
with insight in studies of Hfe and Sharh 


i acter. 


With this admirabie little book- to 
start with Mr“ Ehrmann ought to ag 


Ivery fna work in the tenure, Ş 
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Aprar Stevenson’s Christmas card 
this year was to have been a quote 
from Desiderata by Max Ehrmann. 
Stevenson read it to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica publisher William Benton, 
a member of UNESCO's executive 
board, just before they left for Europe. 
It begins: “Go placidly amid the noise 
and the haste and remember what 
peace there may be in silence. As far as 
possible with: ùi surrender, be on good 
terms with all persons. Speak your 
truth quietly and clearly, and listen to 
others, even to the dull and ignorant; 
they too have their story. With all its 
sham, drudgery and broken dreams, it 
is still a beautiful world.” — Leonard Lyons 


Artist Georgia O'Keeffe, when 
asked if her success required self-dis- 
cipline, answers simply: “You decide 
on the kind of person you want to be, 
and then you get at it. It’s like a habit 
of neatness.” 

—Ralph Looney in The Atlantic Monthly 


Wuen Gen. George S. Patton was 
notified that a certain general had been 
assigned to him, he rushed to Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's headquarters 
to protest that he wouldn’t take such 
an incompetent. Eisenhower told him 
that it was a fait accompli. 

Patton’s fears were justified. The 
man made such a mess of things that 
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Eisenhower came to Patton to protest 
that Patton would have to relieve him. 

“No, lm not going to do that, not 
now,” said Patton. 

“But just a little while ago you told 
me you wouldn’t have him on a bet,” 
replied Eisenhower. 

“True. But he was one of your gen- 
erals then. Now he’s one of mine. PI 
straighten him out myself.” 


—Georye Murnane, quoted by Fred Ayer, |r.. in 
Before the Colors Fude (Houghton Mitin) 


Lone after the John D. Rockefeller 
and Samuel Andrews combination had 
metamorphosed into the Standard Oil 
Co. and profits had grown into the mil- 
lions, cost figures were still carried to 
three decimal places. One day Rock- 
efeller was watching one of his plants’ 
production lines, where cans of fin- 
ished oil were being soldered shut. 
“How many drops of solder do you use 
on each can?” he inquired. The answer 
was 40. “Have you ever tried 38? No? 
Would you mind having some sealed 
with 38 and let me know?” A few cans 
leaked with 38, but with 39 all were 
perfect. A couple of thousand dollars 
a year was saved. 


*— Robert L. Heilbroner in American Heritage 


Francis Cardinal Spellman often 
spends his Christmas overseas with 
the armed forces. On one visit a colonel 
was showing his distinguished guest 
the maps and photographs of some re- 
cent action when an interoffice speaker 
clicked on and a voice came through, 
saying, “There’s a little fellow in a 
clergyman’s collar coming over to see 
you. Give him. the two-dollar show.” 

The colonel informed the voice that 
the Cardinal was already there and the 
speaker suddenly clicked off. The 
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Max Ehrmann: A Poet’s Life 


Of special interest to many persons 
in Terre Haute is the book, “Max 
Ehrmann: A Poets Life” by Mrs. 
Bertha K. Ehrmann, published last 
week and now in the local book stores. 
Published by Bruce Humphries, Ince, 
of Boston this is a handsome blue 
volume stamped in silver and with a 
dignified grey jacket. 

Here is an interesting record of 
the life and writings of Max Ehrmann. 
There is much of Terre Haute in this 
book and the many local references 
will be of great interest. However, 
the book has much more significance 
in showing the wide range of recogni- 
tion given his work and above all the 
inspiring thoughts and message of 
Max Ehrmann for these days. 

Much of the material in the book is 
taken from his Journal in which he 
wrote for over twenty years. Here 
in his own words are his thoughts 
on literature, religion, philosophy, in 
fact all life, but he never imposed 
his opinions on others. Mrs. Ehrmann 
has said in the preface to this book: 
“I have desired that the lovers of 
inspiring and courageous literature 
should know the kind of man who 
lived among them—that ‘things old 
and precious through association and 
memory and experience’ might be 
kept for the country he loved so well.” 

Not only many men and women 
in the city who admired Max Ehr- 
mann will want this book but many 
persons will wish to send it to friends 
of Max Ehrmann now living away 
from Terre Haute. 
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Romantic Story of Cop) or Ma Ehrmann’s 
Poems Cherished by Ellen Terry, 
Famous Engtish Actress 

HIS is the story of the romantic adventures 
T of a copy of “The Poems of Max Ehr- 

mann,” how it traveled over the Tnited 
States and Europe, lived in artistic society for 
nearly twenty years in London, and then re- 
turned to Terre Haute. 

It is just twenty years since Ellen Terry, 
the famous English actress, made her last 
American tour. On a wall of one of her dress- 
ing rooms some one had pasted some verses 
by Max Ehrmann. She liked them and told a 
member of her company. This member of her 
company wrote Mr. Ehrmann and he sent Elien 
Terry a copy of his book of poems. In her 
own hand she wrote Max Ehrmann a beauti- 
ful letter, which was published, facsimile, in 
The Spectator, September, 1907. 

Ellen Terry carried the copy of the poems 
with her on her American and Burani: isaes, 
und then for nearly fvenig years the book 
became port of her permanent library in 
Lugland. When the famous actress died her 
belongings were sold. The books of her private 
library were advertised for sale by Thomas 
Thorp of London and Guilforth, England. Mrs. 
Henry Gray saw the London catalogue and 
bought the book, which is now in her library 
at Allendale. 

Thus is the adventures of a book of 
poems. Mrs. Gray says that ENen Terry must 
have been fond of the book, for many pages 
are turned down and marked. 
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- mhe Charleston. (S> C.) News and 
Courier in its page of beok reviews has 
the following to'say; of the late book of 
poems. by Mri Max. eee ns of this 
city: sia AEE Aa E 
“The volume includes a- Ecmnplete, col- 4. 
ection of the shorter .poems.by Mr. 


| Dhrmann, who.as- aalecturer, epigram 
writer’ and philosopher has been be- 
_| fore. the public. frequently enough to 
have made many'sincere admirers who 
will, eagerly welcome the-long expected 
Sj; appearance of tha. book..Mr. Ehtmann's 
z work, picturesque», as {ts author, is 
f Tunique: ` “He is as ‘much ke Walt Whit- 
) man as any other}writer: except,,per- 


I The note of. apparent. ‘egoigm that runs 
‘through hta work would be painful were 
F 


of “philosophic” prose-poems,,, rich in 


-| craftsman. Through the poems. runs the 
3| high desire ta:rid the laborer of op- 
‘| pressions and the human heart of its 
l| burdens. ‘The book is a rare combina- 
tion of gaod poetry, better philosophy 
and the best of philanthropy. The vol- 
is a reflection of Max Ehrmann 
man, a. personage well worth know- 


epigrams,» Mr. Ehrmann “isa master}>~ 


aps, "that his work-is‘ more Intelligible. |. 


w 


‘not sa. sincerely. “frank.” As a_writer]. - 


BARRAGO BY 
MAX EHRMANN. 


A Volume of Stories by Our 
Talented Townsman, 


Tt {a Issued by a Cam ridge, Misā., Pub-. 
is L Meshing Co.--The scope of the 
RE Bow ice 
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“A Farrago” iath title of-a neatly) 
boung volume just i. sued from the co- 
operative Publishing Company of Cam- i 
bridze, Mass. The .uthor is Max Ehr-_ 

‘mann, a Terro Hautean, to the manor’ 

| boru, with whose su- sess in the field of 
literature his follow townsmen are; 
fam.linr and in whose success they take: 
a prrdonablo pride. i 

la book is composed of several stor- 
| ies und sketches, tho longest of which 
| is ot Blood of the Holy Cross,” 
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rmann, the , Terre Haute author, 
y coming to the tront in the ranks | 
Aé literary. men of this- country to- 


7 America-1904.. ME 
Zineolne rise up from out thy tomb today, 
. Thou lover of the lives of common men, 
‘America has work for-thee again. 
Here--women want in sight. of “wealth’s 
* display, 
ens grinds 
a sway 
As in the times of bioody lash and den, 
Same. now the flesh is white not black 
as then, 


M his brother down and holds 


For the past year or more Mr. Ehrmann ! 


been devoting most of his time tO a 


nas 

new departure in his literary work in 
which he has shown a great degree of 
originality i new book, “Breaking 
Home Ti l on be issued by the 
Dodge Publishing company of New York. 


“MAX EHRMANN.2+~ 


Žana his more-recent. work is being | labor and literature:. 


sought by the magazine: 
The following poem was eabearee in-th 
February ‘number of “Th 

|New York magazine 


In toiling holes young giris- grow -olde 
decay. : 

Though thou art dead, could but thy: 
return 

In one who loved. his fellow me 

thou, 

Instead of greed that. we might justt 
learn, é 


Love character in place of gold as now 
Write far across our native land’s sweet) 
soil, ! 
“Iere none shall live upon another’s toi 1 


the idea of the book being derived from 
the picture ot that title. The book will 
handsomely illustrated by a News 
York artist. Mr. Ehrmann read the Book 


be 


last year before the Terre Haute Literar 
club, at which time it attracted mug 
attention. 


ae 


Fight. col ; 
“factories beat 


O, countrymen, the a 
Our all is Here, lest- 
Again shriek out, “Te 


man’s breast: 
expire— 

Or by the arts of peace be biessed 
That lift his soul forever higher? 
My countrymen, stand forth and give 
i Your answer, “Peace shail live!" 

y MAX EHRMANN. 
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Copies from originals 
Loaned to Library for copying 
By 
Mrs. Henry Gray 
Greenbriar Apts. 


(Dixie Bee Highway) 


ie? 


dpprecinétys sonitet, to. eS Whitcomb 
Riley, ‘while: in: Indidne blis.: > Mri Ehrmann 


in the capital city and later apent an even> 


ets. is of. an: entirely differant nature, the 
“poet: of childhood “holding practically” ‘entirely 
f. to the lyrical style, which is not attempted 
“Terre: Haute’s poet- ` 

“Riley, according to Mr. Ehrmann, is even 
-greater as.an actor than-as a-writer and à 
‘great: part-of the charm of his works lies in 
‘theinterpretation given them in his -owh 
eadings. ¢ Mr. Ehrmann has on display at 
‘the L. Dé Smith store a copy of tha first book 
sublished’ by Riley, a modest volume, issued 


he early days when. Eugene V. Debs used 
tå pelle Riley to Terre Haute for renni 


f pocket to pay the deficit. 
utes mat. to. his fellow poet,- written efter a 
a Indianapolis, ‘is asf lows: hea 


Én e-worn men, and all the restas è | > 
ge, stream of wanderers that darts reat 
oom tes wide way, and: Starts. Bene 


i wards. of yours that Dring them: rest : 
ght fromthe falling evening, pi 


(An Appreciation 
x by Max. Ehrmann) 


t'is own expense in 1883. He also recalts: 


a ‘tom years aga Wfote alt i 


tne with. him: * The work of the. two Hoosier 
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; Peace Shall Live 


ij 
I 
| By MAX EHRMANN. 


HE guns are still, tho dead sleep on, 
The blind and crippled walk the streets, 
Bereaved. hearts bright colors don, . 
Again the pulse of factories beats; 
Forgotten are the dead. 


A ROUND the world from every land, 
The prayers and pleading never cease— 
For swords and men? Nay, heart and hand 
To build the dream—eternal peace. 
Disdainfully we speak reproof; 
Proudly we stand aloof. 


VW AS it indifference that sent 

YY Our sons the tides of war to stem? 
Through flaming fields and blood they went. 
Shall we not keep our faith with them 
Whose bodies lie on foreign leas 

Or toss in many seas? | 


t mHE keen, cold sword the flesh will feel, 
. + If once again the world shall quake 
And men back to the jungle steal. 

O countrymen, the hour to stake 

Our all is here, lest grim alarms 


t wu 


it 
c Again shriek out, “To armsl” 

be 

og A QUESTION burns within man’s breast: 
ot In bloody wars shall man expire— 


Or by the arts of peace be blessed 


= ` That lift his soul forever higher? 

t- My countrymen, stand forth and give 

al Your answer, “Peace shall live!” 

ce (Used by Permission of The League of Nations News.) 
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OW peaceful lie the dead! Why do we 
weep, since they mourn not? Well- 


beaten is the path they take into the great un- 
known. We follow them a little way, till dusk 


to darkness turns, then parting wave farewell. 
We do not know what waits their journey’s 
end, but as we trust the sun will rise each 
morn, so we trust that the mystery of life and 
death one day will be explained, and we shall 
be content. Farewell, thou gentle sleeper — 
perhaps not forever; soon we too shall pass out 
of the beautiful earth. In faith’s bright hours, 
the ever-dawning, deathless hope of all the ages 
tells us that somehow we shall know thee 
again. We speak in earthly symbols; we know 
not the language of the country beyond life. 
Art thou already seated near the helmsman of 
the universe, in wonder cruising some celestial 
sea of worlds? Dost thou with kindly memory 
still look upon our little earth? And wilt thou 
sometimes think of us, remembering happy 
hours we spent together in this radiant sun- 
kissed world? Thus shall we not be all alone; 
for often thou wilt come to us and we shall see 
thee by our side, and in the stillness hear thy 
voice. Speak to us in spirit whispers, when 
sorrow bears us down! Thy placid face now 
tells us not to grieve, for peace is thine. Fare- 
well, thou gentle sleeper. How still thou art! 
Me a Phe Me renin’ 
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TERRE HAUTE 


What place is lovelier than Terre Haute: 

The foliage of her many trees, 

That trembles as the cooling breezes float 
Across the grain fields’ yellow seas? d 


The gentle river that caressing sings 
Past shop and mill and waving corn, 
Each day some happy inspiration brings; 
Each day a thousand hopes are born. 


Here workers wend their way to pleasant homes; 

And students spend romantic days. 

Here lofty spires and gilded domes 

Reach up to touch the sun's tast rays. 29 
ept, 


Here many a youth and maid their faith have kep 
Labored, lived happily, grown gray. y, 
Here bolder ones with keener eyes have crept 

To paths where fame and i 


Vast growing fields and relies in the ground, 
Art, learning, too, here find abode; < 4 
And many a forward-looking son has found — 
The gifts the gods have here bestowed. 


What various aspirations man pursues! 
It matters not what vislons lure, | 
Here may ambition all its talent use: 
Here is the world in miniature. 


THIS POEM DEDICATED TO THE CITY OF 
TERRE HAUTE, JANUARY 1, 1922, BY 
KIWANIAN MAX EHRMANN 
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In busy towns that prospèr everywhere. : 


HIS poem was written by Max 
Ehrmann during the year of 1922. 
Mr. Ehrmann says that he thinks that 
the right date was October 11th, or 
12th. On Juna 12th, it was read by 
the then Governor Warran T. McCray 
at a banquet by the Indiana Club of 
New York City at the McAlpin hotel. 
It was reprinted in the New York 
Times, and has since reappeared in 
a number of the faremost literary 
journals of the country. The poem 
has been broadcast a number of 
times.—Editor’s Note. 


MAX z 
EHRMANN. 


INDIANA. a: 
MAX EHRMANN., 


The pioneers lie in their earthen beds. 
Still lives their dauntless faith to do and dare, 
In cities that lift high their lofty heads, 


What sturdy men have plowed these fertile fields, 
Here in this land where pleasant rivers ran— 
Where wayside flowers, forests, harvest yields 
Are nursed by never-failing rain and sun! 


A toiling, peaceful life this people leads, 
Not moved by red rebellion’s scarlet leer, 
Nor whirlwinds shouting sophomoric creeds. 
The turmoils of the world touch lightly here. 


If in some future time our country fall ` 

On rocks of evil days, this middle land =€ -` 
Will lift her up, her sanity recall, E> 
And bind her wounds as with a mother’s hand. 


For here we know no sections, east or west, | 
Or north or south. Here the the people bound 
By many sacred ties to all the rest. 

Here is the heartbeat of the nation sound. 


j 

| 

| 
Dear Indiana, always, as of old, | 
Keep thou thy soul unsullied as the sea, | 
Despising tyrants, whether mobs or gold— 
Compassionate mother of a people free. | 
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y many sacred ties to all the rest. 
Here i is the ce pane S me Eine sound. 


Dear Indiana, a as of old, 
Keep thou thy soul unsullied as the sea, 
_ Despising tyrants, whether mobs or gold— 
Compassionate mother of a. people free. . 
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More Than The Dust 


How wonderful is man, how mystic human lives, 

Exalted dust that knows the thrill of sonsciousness! 

Of all our thoughts and deeds perhaps but that sur- 
vives, 

Which lifts mankind above its inborn selfishness. 


The artistry that makes the earth so fair a sight, 
The moon with borrowed gold, and many a caravan 
Of suns meandering along the lanes vf night— 
All murmur mystical assurances to men. 


When you, in bitter spirit, stamp across the stage 

Of that inner theater where so many »arts you 
played, 

May there be faith (to soothe your amateurish rage) 

That He who wrote the manuscript krows well His 
trade. 


To subtle, syllogistic quibbles give no heed— 

The thisness and the thatness of salvation’s plan. 
But write across your consciousness the sacred creed: 
Man’s love of God is measured by his love of man. 


Of metaphysic certitude make no pretense; 

But, silent and in awe, gaze on the cosmic sight, 
Ennobled by humility and reverence, 

As science pushes back the curtains of the night. 


Other unnumbered centuries will come and go 

In man’s adventure on this restless grain of dust. 

Why all this learning, if we do not strive to know 

The Road, the Inn at Night, the Keeper that we 
trust? 


From DePauw Centennial Ode 
Copyright 1948 Mrs. Max Ehrmann, Max Ehrmann 
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BIRTHDAY 


Today, Sept. 26, is the birthday of | 
the late Max Ehrmann, poet andj 
author, The Tribune has had a re- 
quest for his poem, “Birthday,” 
which is reproduced herewith: 

BIRTHDAY. 

Midnight. 
| have been sitting by my table a; 

long time. : 


The world has gone to sleep, 

No sound disturbs the stillness, 

Old friends look again through the 
windows of my consciousness; 

Old experiences touch the cords of | 
feeling. 

Again 4 walk briskly along the 
years. 

| Time's gentle hands have smoothed 
the troubled face of youth. 

Sin concerns me no longer, for in 
nature | read the laws of my 

f body, and in myself the laws for 

{ my soul. 

The thorn bushes of olden waysides 

| bear at last the sweet wild rose. 

| Though I have not come to the 

l mountain tap of my early hope, 

| l sit now and then at the sunlit 

| foothills. 

Looking back over the clouded bogs 
along the way | came, | see now 
that the sun is shining there 
also. 

Hardship and bitterness ara gone. 

Here at the foothills 1 sit a tired 
traveler, remembering and 
sometimes content. 

| have forgotten the pain of beau: | 
tiful unrealities; | recall only } 
the joy. ; I| 

In the twilight chamber of memory | 
l sit with her who bore me, l 

\ hear again soft words out of the|| 
dim years. 

Life is the fear of a shadow and the 
wonder at a star in a dream; 

It is the froth of storm waves and 
the glitter, of the moon on trem- 
bling water, 

I sit by my light and think. 

The world around me sleeps. 

| Mystica] night, 
{All is still. 
| Another year, 


MAX EHRMANN. 
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